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Some time ago, the Board of Governors of the Friends of the National 
"go appointed Mrs. John Harlan as Chairman of the Membership Committee 
She was asked to secure an artist’s stylized rendition of M oh ini, the white 
tiger, to be used as "motif” on membership cards, stationery, a future 
masthead for Spots &: Stripes , and any other material which might be 
developed by the Friends. "Mrs. Harlan has done this, and the first repro¬ 
duction of the drawing is shown on this page, duly registered as our trade¬ 
mark. Our white tiger may not become quite as prominent a figure on the 



national scene as Esso’s yellow tiger -- she’s a bit more dignified -- but we 
feel she’ll give the Friends and the Zoo just the extra touch that’s needed. An 
8x11 drawing of Mohini, suitable for framing, will be sent later to all dues- 
paying members. Next winter, binders will be available, with our symbol on 
the cover, for those who wish to keep copies of Spots & Stripes in permanent 
form. If your friends wish copies of the lovely drawing, it's quite simple: tell 
them to join the Friends of the National Zoo, and they’ll receive Mohini and 
four issues a year of the newsletter. 
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ZOO BABIES 


Since 1962 Billie Hamlet has kept a special 
notebook in her office on the second floor of 
the lion house. Here she enters each birth 
and hatching that occurs within the Zoo collec¬ 
tion, a page having been set aside for each 
month. Although there are other records of 
these events committed to various files and 
crossfiles, none are so handy to the glance. 

In May of this year, however, there were so 
many births (and hatchings) that for the first 
time in its history Billie's book ran out of 
space at the bottom of a page. It was fortunate 
that Arusha, the Nile hippopotamus, stalled the 
stork until the first of June, or her offspring 
might forever have been listed in Billie's 
book as a scarcely legible scribble squeezed 
against the lower margin -- fine thing for a 
hippo child! Spring being eternal (and 
maternal) there has always been an abundance 
of newborns at the Zoo during these months, 
but the list of new Zoo youngsters has been 
especially long this year. It includes such 
show - stealer s as the baby giraffe Cecelia, a 
strapping orangutan child , and an infant sea- 
lion that could melt the stoniest heart. A 
hike around the Zoo reveals many others. 

Baby red-bellied, red-eared, and box 
turtles scrambled out from beneath the winter 
mulch pile to greet ttespring sunshine. Three 
serval cat kittens romp about in their cage 
after spending infancy in the Zoo's nursery. 

In the dappled shade of its run, the dainty child 
of a dorcas gazelle trails behind its graceful 
small mother. The May-born lamb of a big¬ 
horn sheep, all play and half a minute big, 
leaps and careens and all but turns aerial 
somersaults in astounding displays of joyful acrobatics. A sturdy Cape buffalo 
bucks. The younger of two new Barbary apes clutches its mother and gazes 
worriedly at visitors from a face that is both babyish and ancient. Augustus, the 
February cub of lioness Princess, tries to get something going between the bars 
with Mohini of Rewa's cub Kesari who is all of two days his senior, but the mothers 
ha ve a tiff and cut the play short. 



Atjeh* orangutan child 


Visitors stream into the large mammal house for a glimpse of young Cecelia. 
Keepers there have lost their heart to her. One especially has often been caught 
forgetting chores, leaning on a broom, gazing. It is understandable. Cecelia is 
about five feet five (this writer's guess), a perfect little giraffe in miniature. 

There is something elfin in her face although she tries to achieve the cool restrained 
dignity typical of her race. Cecelia was born on the afternoon of May 26, right 
during visitors hours. The small crowd of Zoo-goers were of course ushered out 
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and the house closed, but not for long. Cecelia's arrival was quick and easy. 
Lucky chance visitors later that day were able to glimpse the little charmer's 
first wobbling steps, chuckle at the rakish angle of the tufts of black hair 
covering her nubbins of horns, and marvel at the natural miracle that enables 
a female giraffe to nurture within her such a perfectly scaled and large 
offspring. 


Zoo babies are not always considerate enough to arrive during the day. The 
birth of "Atjeh", the baby orangutan, was first suspected by a night keeper 
monitoring the closed-circuit television system set up for the purpose. What 
was that small object in the corner of the screen? He jumped for the telephone. 
Moments later Dr. Gray received one of the night calls which are so much a 
part of his life as the Zoo Veterinarian. By the time he and other Zoo staffers 
arrived, mother was already cradling her child with tenderness and pride. She 
has taken perfect care of the valuable youngster ever since. The birth of an 
orangutan is a happy event among all who are concerned with rare species. 
These great apes are threatened with extinction in the wild and it is thought 
that zoos may play a vital part in boosting their numbers. 


Some of the new arrivals are given "official" 
or permanent names. Little giraffe Cecelia was 
named after a Smithsonian secretary who has 
worked with both Dillon Ripley and Leonard 
Carmichael. Orangutan Atjeh's name is geo¬ 
graphical. Some of the little ones find them¬ 
selves tagged with nicknames. The beguiling 
little sea-lion that flip-flops across the floor of 
the nursery has been called Lou-Seal. As for 
the new pygmy goat, it will follow old tradi¬ 
tion and take its name from a ball. The Zoo 
now has the twins, Ping and Pong. There are 
Had-a and Goof, Black and Pool. 


Jan Davis feeds Lou-Seal 
while Cricket, African green 
monkey, and Virginia opossum 
look on. 



It is a common misconception that wild animals always take good care of 
their young. It is true neither in the wild nor in zoos. At the National Zoo 
animals expecting young are watched with great care, while the hospital's 
nursery is always ready with formulas and incubators to take over newborns 
whose mothers cannot or will not nurture them. Jan Davis, who is in charge 
of this department, often has formulas of 
several kinds in bottles of varied sizes warming 
on the stove. The three serval kittens were so 
tiny that she fed them with toy bottles of the 
sort made for children's dolls. It was a 
victory to bring them through their crucial 
early weeks. At night, nursery infants are 
often entrusted to Zoo staffers who take them 
home. Elizabeth Reed, wife of the Zoo Direc¬ 
tor, turned over her screened porch to a baby 
ring-tailed lemur whose mother, after pro¬ 
viding well for her infant at first, suddenly 
took up outside interests and left her offspring 
sadly neglected. The little lemur thrived on 
Mrs. Reed's tender loving care and has now 
returned to the Zoo. Two baby leopards have 
taken its place in the Reed household. 
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No listing of arrivals could omit the impressive number of birds that 
have been hatched, mostly from incubated eggs. There were twelve ring¬ 
necked and seven golden pheasants, as well as a Swinhoe's pheasant. 

Billie's remarkable book also lists wood duck, rice quail, crested wood 
partridge, Chukar partridge, common gallinule, Egyptian geese, black¬ 
necked swans, and kookaburras. 

If Zoo Vet Clint Gray is keeping pediatrician hours it doesn't seem to 
bother him. He just grins. He will not prescribe "The Pill" to his charges -- 
Never! 


- Jocelyn Arundel - 




ORPHANS FROM THE BUSH 

"Isn't it a bit like carrying coals to Newcastle?" my friend said to me. 

"I mean, here we are on safari in the heart of Africa, in the midst of the 
greatest wild game country in the world, and you want to go to the Zoo! " 

"Zoo," defines Mr. Webster, is "a garden or park where wild animals 
are kept for exhibition." Well, perhaps the charming little 20-acre site on 
the shores of Lake Victoria in Entebbe, Uganda, doesn't quite fulfill all 
those requirements. Garden or park it certainly is, and animals there 
certainly are, but whether they are really "wild" and whether they are kept 
for exhibition or for love is hard to determine. 

"Two shilling, please," said the neatly uniformed guard stationed at the 
end of the flower-bedecked, stone lined dirt path that led up to the incon¬ 
spicuous gate. "Five shilling if you take pictures." "Do we need to check 
our cameras, then, if we only pay two shillings?" we asked. "No, just 
don't take any pictures!" It was all that informal. With its green lawns 
running down to the water's edge and its little dirt paths wandering hap¬ 
hazardly around spacious paddocks and between unpretentious cinder-block 
shelters, it all seemed more like someone's slightly overgrown collection 
of private pets than the "zoo" Mr. Webster had in mind. 

And indeed, in a sense it is. It all started two decades ago, when Major 
Bruce Kinloch, then Chief Game Warden of Uganda, found himself fathering 
first one helpless little animal and then another, orphans from the bush 
brought back by his game scouts from their country's great game reserves. 

The reserves lie many miles from Entebbe -- from, in fact, any of Uganda's 
closely knit urban centers -- and to its city folk this greatest of all their 
national assets, Ugandan game, was unbelievably strange and wondrous. 

They flocked to see the new little boarders. 

Soon it became apparent to Major Kinloch and other officials of the Game 
and Fisheries Department that their "orphanage" could and should be developed 
into an invaluable education-conservation medium. More land was acquired; 
shelters and paddocks were erected as need (and funds) arose; and, as the 
word spread, interested individuals donated private collections of native fauna. 
Busloads of school children began pouring in, and Entebbe's "zoo" grew and 
flourished. 
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Now, ten years later, sleepy little Entebbe has become administrative 
capital of newly independent Uganda, and Major Kinloch has been called 
away to other duties. But his zoo remains, still filled with the spirit of 
hope and love that inspired it. As we wandered its well-tended lawns, we 
found the giant forest hog who begged to be grass-fed by our hands, the young 
chimp who wasn't happy until we held her hand, the frisky giraffe who still 
thought his black-and-white - striped paddock mates were just a shorter 
version of himself, and the full-grown lioness who loved to have her back 
scratched and whose stage name, by the way, is Elza. Uganda school chil¬ 
dren no longer wonder what Simba really looks like, and from their ranks 
of a decade ago have come today's conservationists who work to keep their 
country's great game parks alive. 


-Jean McConville- 
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EXPEDITION TO MADAGASCAR 

Dr. John Eisenberg, Resident Scientist of the National Zoo, spent four 
months in Madagascar this year, and made a number of interesting discoveries. 
With Dr. Edwin Gould of Johns Hopkins University, he was given a National 
Science Foundation grant to study ultrasonic communication among tenrecs. 
These rare little insectivores had not been exhibited at the Zoo since 1910 
until a few of them were obtained through Dr. Gould in 1965. 

Accompanied by his wife and two small children, Dr. Eisenberg left 
for Madagascar on January 10. After a few days in Tananarive, the capital, 
the Eisenbergs rented a house in Fianarantsoa, where work went on until 
April 12. A survey of mammalian life on the big island was conducted, and 
showed that there are six families of bats, nine genera of tenrecs, ten genera 
of lemurs, and seven genera of native rodents. In addition there are the 
Viverridae, which include the fossa, the ring-tailed mongoose, and the 
fanaloka, a small nocturnal carnivore which somewhat resembles the grey 
fox in its habits. 

In explaining this business of ultrasonic communication among tenrecs, 

Dr. Eisenberg says that the stridulating organ consists of a specialized area 
of quills in the middle of the animal's back. These quills are vibrated when 
the animal is aroused, producing high frequency sound pulses. These, of 
course, are audible only to other tenrecs. Dr. Eisenberg studied the possible 
signal value of the stridulation patterns, and will continue research on this 
phenomenon here at the Zoo. 

In addition to bringing back --or sending back from his field camp -- 
seven different kinds of tenrec to the Zoo, Dr. Eisenberg also secured a pair 
of fanalokas, possibly the first to be exhibited in the United States, and the 
beautiful, cat-like fossa. Come and see them in the small mammal house. 

Mrs. Eisenberg, when asked what housekeeping was like in Fianarantsoa, 
wrote: "It was certainly much easier than the tent-keeping I had anticipated. 
The house we rented was an empty five-bedroom, two-bath, stone ' chateau', 
with a large overgrown garden. The men promptly turned the entire first 
floor into a laboratory, and much of the garden into outdoor pens. We 
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constructed almost all our own furniture, mostly tables on which the equip- 
nent was placed, except for the camping equipment which we had brought. 

We slept on folding cots under mosquito nets, and ate from aluminum plates 
off an aluminum folding table. Our meals were cooked (by me) on two Cole¬ 
man stoves. Fortunately the grant had made provision for a small electric 
refrigerator --to preserve the animals' ground meat, so I was able to space 
shopping trips every three or four days. 

"Our fruits, vegetables, and eggs were bought at the colorful open air 
market from individual vendors. We had fresh pineapple for dessert nearly 
every night, and fresh produce of all kinds. I tried buying meat at the market 
also, but when I learned of a butcher shop I gratefully changed. Although the 
meat was more expensive, I did not have to brush away the flies to examine 
it. We ate zebu almost exclusively; good pork was available, but the mutton 
was strong and tough. The beef was quite fresh and very lean, so except for 
the filet it was not very tender and I usually stewed it. We could get filet for 
about 40 cents a pound, however, and the other cuts were even more incredibly 
cheap. These prices did not prevail at the "grocery store" however, where 
all staples and canned goods were sold. 

'We had to boil all our drinking (and toothbrushing) water, so this was a 
convenient reason to indulge our preference for wine with meals. Rosfe was 
the best local wine on the island. 

"We had a shower and bathtub with hot water, which is really splendid in 
such a primitive country. The house was at the top of a hill and required a 
pump to get the water up to it, however, and this feature was quite capricious 
and unpredictable. We needed the plumber several times, and came to learn 
that he was one of the most respected and wealthy men in the town. 

"The children amused themselves at first by catching the abundant insects 
and chameleons in our yard. The latter were living toy§,as they would 
happily ride on the end of a stick and catch flies with a dart of their long 
tongue. Later we met some young Scottish Congregationalist missionaries 
quite near our home, and their children were of an appropriate age to be 
good playmates. " 
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PERSONNEL NOTE 

On June 9, the Smithsonian Institution appointed John Perry Assistant 
Director of the Zoo. As a former FONZ president, who contributed so much 
to initiating our redevelopment program, John Perry certainly needs no 
introduction to Friends of the National Zoo. 

For the past two years Mr. Perry has served as management consultant to 
the Zoo, and he has worked closely with Dr. Reed in formulating plans for 
expanded scientific and educational programs as well as a Conservation Center. 

John Perry has many talents. He is the author of 12 books and innumerable 
magazine articles on scientific subjects. He has also produced filmstrips on 
ecology and related areas. As a trustee of the Wild Animal Propagation Trust 
he is well known for his work and deep interest in wildlife conservation. One 
of his first assignments was to represent the Zoo at the meetings of the Inter¬ 
national Union for the Conservation of Nature at Lucerne, Switzerland, in July. 

A warm and hearty welcome to the National Zoo staff, John Perry. 
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The International Zoo Yearbook 


This volume, published by the London Zoological Society under the able 
editorship of Miss Caroline Jarvis, is an indispensable part of every zoo 
man's library. The Yearbook deserves wider recognition among readers 
who are not professional zoo workers but are interested in zoos, their 
problems and their captives. 

Volume 6 contains 503 pages, 67 photographic plates, and a number of 
line drawings, and covers subjects as diversified as nutrition, breeding, 
advances in zoo architecture, conservation, education and veterinary medicine. 
There is a list of every zoo and aquarium in the world, giving names of the 
staff -- a valued reference for world travelers, who no longer need come home 
and say: "Oh, I didn't know there was a zoo in Wuppertal (or Kathmandu or 
Tel Aviv!. I should have gone to see it!" There are articles on "Acclimati¬ 
sation of tropical monkeys in the Moscow area, " "Voices of the Felidae, " 
"Composition of zebra milk, " and other fascinating topics too numerous to 
mention here. 

The International Zoo Yearbook may be ordered from Publications Depart¬ 
ment, Zoological Society of London, Regent's Park, London NW 1, England. 

The price is $18.00 plus 50 cents postage. Previous Yearbooks are available: 
Volumes 3 and 4 for $11.80 plus 50 cents postage, and Volume 5 at $15.50. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL ZOO 

was held on April 28, 1966, at the Zoo Park Restaurant. The nominees to 
the Board of Governors were duly elected, and the Board in turn elected the 
following officers: 

Dr. Malcolm C. Henderson, President 
Mr. Timothy V. A. Dillon, Vice President 
Mr. Luis Corea, Treasurer 
Mrs. Peter Grogan, Secretary 

The outgoing President, Mr. Robert McLaughlin, summed up the major 
achievements of the year, which included incorporation of the organization 
under the laws of the District of Columbia and the submission of a request to 
Congress by the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian for legislation which 
would enable the Friends to broaden the scope of their contributions to the 
Zoo and strengthen its relationship to the Zoo. Mr. McLaughlin then asked 
Mrs. Noble Robinson, Chairman of the Education Committee, to report on 
the achievements of her Committee for the year. 

Mrs. Robinson reported that the Friends financed, and helped to prepare, 
a new informational leaflet which is being distributed by the Zoo to school 
and other groups who write to request such information in preparation for a 
visit. A sample copy is enclosed. This is the first time such an informa¬ 
tional piece has been available to the Zoo. The former concessionaire at 
the Restaurant had such a leaflet prepared and generously made its use 
possible to the Zoo; however, this leaflet is the first the Zoo has had that is 
its own in preparation and distribution. In addition, after much consultation 
with the Zoo's division of information and education, and with a group of 
teachers designated by the D. C. Board of Education, an elementary-level 
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teachers* aid kit was developed and initial distribution was made this spring. 
This contains a map, the leaflet, suggested tours, and an excellent biblio¬ 
graphy (all titles included being available in the D. C. Public Library). These 
kits are being used in Project Head Start during the summer and will be used 
by elementary teachers of the local school systems bringing groups to visit 
the Zoo during the next school year. 

Mr. James Bradley, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian, spoke to the 
meeting and very graciously expressed the gratitude of that Institution for the 
contributions which we have made thus far to the physical improvements at 
the National Zoological Park. He explained the new legislation which is being 
requested and which has a good chance of being passed before adjournment of 
the current session of Congress. 

A resumfe of the present status of construction at the Zoo was given by Dr. 
Reed, Director. Work on the roads, tunnel, and Harvard Street access 
cloverleaf will be completed by summer of 1967, as will be major parking 
areas. The hoofed-stock paddocks are practically completed and it is 
expected they will be inhabited late this summer. This brings us to the 
subject of 



ZOO NIGHT 

We have had a number of telephone inquiries about the date this year. Since 
the opening of the new paddocks was relatively imminent, the Board and the 
Zoo officials felt the membership would enjoy being able to have a preview of 
this newly redesigned area and we elected to make this preview the Zoo 
Night feature this year. You will be notified, probably in August, of the 
exact date. 

We look forward to increasing activity in many areas this year. We are 
grateful to our outgoing President, former President of the D. C. Board of 
Commissioners, for his efforts enabling us to become incorporated, to 
obtain permanent tax-exempt status, and to clarify our relationship with the 
Zoo. 

Our new President, a scientist and educator (presently Professor of 
Physics at Catholic University) expects to expand and strengthen the work 
of the Committee on Education, and to involve the Friends in still more 
constructive contributions to the National Zoological Park. 

- Mary Ellen Grogan- 

Reminder: Our office number is now ADams 2-0181. 


Photograph of baby orangutan by George Lohman, S. I. 
Photograph of Jan Davis and babies by David Long, N. Z. P. 


Editor: Lucile Q. Mann 


































